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seems like play." Had I not done these litde services, how many precious hours with him I should have missed!
After two days at Shadow Lawn, a telegram announced Mrs. Howe's death. We made ready for the long journey to Columbia, South Carolina. There she was buried from the little church in which she had been married; and we left her in the churchyard under a canopy of flowers brought by old friends. Before leaving Columbia, we went to the house where my husband had lived as a boy, and which has since been made a memorial to him. It is a simple and typical Southern home.
Now the campaign began in earnest. As long as Congress was in session, and we had to stay in Washington, my husband felt he could do nothing personally; for he refused to use the White House as a campaign centre. But Shadow Lawn was for the time being our home, and we could, with perfect propriety, do as we pleased. After the heat of Washington, and the long journeys to Kentucky and to South Carolina, it did seem peace indeed to drop anchor in this comfortable big house, with the protecting acres shaded by fine old trees. But every day brought people to see us, either on business or pleasure. The night we got back from South Carolina, Mr. Vance C. McCormick arrived saying he regretted to intrude at such a time but there were questions about the campaign that should be discussed. The next night Mr. Walter Hines Page, our Ambassador to England, came. The following day, being Saturday, there were again special trains bringing crowds of people. The President spoke, clarifying the eight-hour legislation. Colonel House came as an overnight guest, arriving just as Mr. Page was leaving. Sunday brought more arrivals but by afternoon all were gone. The Graysons, having settled in a little house near by, left Mr. Wilson and me to enjoy alone one of the rare evenings when we could relax, and my husband read aloud as we sat before a wood fire.
This could not last. Next morning we were off again at